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BABIES BY THE DAY. 


Very few persons visit créches or public nurseries, 
and very few persons care to do so; for the 
thing that is most like one is the Parrot Room 
at the Zoological Gardens. There is just such 
a din in it; just such a chatter; just such 
a hurly-burly, whirligig, confusing, hazy, topsy- 
turvy noise and aspect; and just such a swift 
sensation imbibed, that the best thing is to make 
short work of our stay there, and rush out in 
a trice. Some of us may know that one baby 
can produce such noise as is distraction; let one 
baby be multiplied by twenty, and let a fervid 
imagination conjure up the squall and squabble, 
and even then it will fall far short of the result. 
For in a public nursery a baby’s cries are not 
hushed by the warmth and solace of a mother’s 
breast. How could they be? A nurse or matron, 
and her assistant, are the staff of an institution 
of the kind; and that gives but four arms 
and two laps to the whole of the little inmates. 
These are made use of, though, most ingeni- 
ously and economically. We went to several of 
these places a short time since, and one matron we 
saw—an upright, wide, silver-haired Lupa of sixty, 
born, seemingly, to fit her name and office—was 
holding one baby in her left arm, close up to her 
bosom ; she had another, to kick out and stretch, 
spread on her copious knees ; she was keeping a 
third soothingly swinging with her right hand in 
an iron cot ; and she was rocking a fourth to sweet 
silence, if not to sleep, with a touch of her right 
foot on its basket bassinette. Her eyes, and her 
voice, and her smiles were busy on other little 
personages even then. She was ‘ketcherkoo’-ing 
one white-faced little trot relapsing into a whine; 
she was crying ‘ U-up again, then! u-up again!’ 
to a small soul who had tumbled exasperatingly 
down ; she was leaving off her left hand’s labour 
for a moment to toss a plaything, or shake a rattle ; 
and she was drying the tears of some discontented 
little totterer, and encouraging it to run away and 
pick up another toy. 

4 But the hubbub, and wail, and racket of a 


nursery are, in spite of all these efforts, imposs- 
ible to be quelled. ‘Waa!’ is the melody from 
one corner; ‘ Wa-a-aa!’ more passionately, and 
in a tone lower, is the melody from another ; 
and ‘ Wa-a-a-aaa!’ sounds from the middle, and 
the sides, and left and right, lowly, loudly, 
from a weak hoot to a shrill scream, till there 
is every variety of forte and piano, largo and 
affettuoso, and there is. occupation of every note in 
the scale. Feeding-bottles are an incalculable 
boon. Before the invention of the india-rubber 
tubes to attach to these, must surely have been 
before the invention of. babies’ day-boarding too. 
It is impossible to suppose the one thing with- 
out the other. In each iron nursery cot, in 
each snug bassinette (laid, for better warmth and 
watching, on the ground, and close round ‘the 
large wide fire), wherever there is a little round 
soft head, with eyes that look up gravely when 
their quiet is disturbed, there also is a wee, wet, 
mobile mouth, busy at the embouchure of a 
feeding-bottle, sucking in liquid satisfaction. 
Conceive if no pillow and coverlet could be sub- 
stituted for a bosom, and if each poor babe had 
to lie and scream with hunger and discomfort 
till there was opportunity to administer its 
meal! What would be the difficulties, then, if 
the matrons of these institutions are not without 
difficulties now? Said one matron: ‘ When you’re 
a-walking with one baby’—she was in a nursery 
where some of the babies are boarded monthly 
and quarterly, and she had five with her always 
all night—‘ when you’re a-walking with one baby, 
suppose another screams. Well, then, it wakes all 
the rest ; and suppose their bottles have got sucked 
empty, how are you to fill em?’ How, indeed! 
And how can these hard-worked matrons bear the 
screams, when they are not from their own babies, 
and no maternity works its magic on them, to 
make them think the sounds rich melody, and the 
little beings who are uttering them the most 
precious armfuls in the world? | 

O dear! it must be hard work when a baby will 
be restless and peal out its cry, if its flesh and blood 
are alien to us, and its poor eyes bring back no 
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memory, and its little smile inspires no hope. 
And what if it is in our care only as a customer, 
and the price of it is but twopence daily, and the 
child’s clothes are not too clean or too often 
changed, and the mother that leaves it with us is 
less cleanly and seductive still? Even this two- 
nce, too, has to be struck for. Women will 
ring only three-halfpence of it; or a penny ; or 
perhaps a promise that it shall all come at night, 
when they have done their work, and earned their 
money. e matrons are forced to be very strict. 
If they give a few pence’ credit, the probability is 
that the mother will never bring her child again; 
for if she did, she would have to pay her debt! But 
all this has, honourably and mercifully, no effect 
upon the child. In all the nurseries from which 
this account is taken, all the little creatures were 
treated perfectly alike. It was a matter even of 
necessity, one matron’s experience had taught her, 
that it should be so, If a mother, coming to take 
away her baby, saw a matron kissing and fondling 
one, and taking no heed of hers, she would be as 
hot-blooded and sore as a wounded tigress. Her 
child is as precious as any other’s; as choice; as 
comely ; why should they be nursed and crooned 
over, and hers be neglectedly laid by? And yet 
there are some babies one’s heart goes right out 
to instantly, and others so blank and pictureless 
there is no wish to look upon them twice! But 
this ‘selection’ must not made a ‘principle’ 
(although, as Lupa Secunda said, ‘it comes hard 
at times, for some children I could heat, and others 
I couldn’t kiss, if it was ever so!’), or the popu- 
larity of the nursery goes, and no amount of 
voluntary subscriptions, or efforts of ladies’ com- 
mittees, will make it any more hold up its head. 

A public nursery is generally up-stairs, over a 
suite of rooms used for cheap schools or other 
works of charity ; and it is always beautifully clean 
and airy, and as cheery and sun-lit as crowded 
streets in a crowded quarter will allow. It has 
always the row of iron cots—some of them to 
swing, some stiff and still—for short-coated babies, 
and the reserve of snug basket-bassinettes for those 
absolute ‘infants’ only yet just emancipated from 
their ‘month.’ For more spaciousness and air, the 
door of the room is not kept shut, but the entrance 
is guarded by a half-door or palisaded gate. Little 
mottled legs crawl or toddle sometimes much 

ter distances than a nurse can calculate ; and 
est there should be a bump, > bump down 
a steep stair, and then a dead hush, and a little 
heap of white and flaccid limbs, the tiny investi- 
gators are put on one plain level, and locked 
securely in. Round this safeguard some of the 
little creatures throng curiously. Blue eyes, that 
look like a piece of heaven, peep through it for a 
glimpse of men and manners that holds them 
tranced ; black eyes, with a flash and sparkle 
harmonising thoroughly with the ir ong crow that 
is the other evidence of quick delight, dart there 
for a short moment of brilliant fun ; and when the 
concealed lock is touched that lets the gate go, 
there is a laughing scatter of such of these wee 
folks as are agile enough to run, or a flat and 
sounding sit upon the ground of the others who 
are not so nimble, or not so brisk-brained as to 
discover instantly what is going on. Little hearts 
are rent then, with pain or indignation, and little 
lungs utter a lusty cry ; but there are things about 
for speedy consolation. The floor of the nursery 
is strewn with treasure; and dimpled hands, or 


poor white wasting ones, are soon stretched out to 
pick portions of it up. There is a bald doll, for 
one — = of all ee save that to 

recognised in a column to a dilapidated 
globe ; and it is raised in ppt little arms 
immediately, and lulled to a mimic rest. There 
are some soft fluff balls, rolled, and tossed, and 
nursed into tints that defy description ; and these 
are snatched at, and cuddled and sung to with a 
determination that of itself brings forgetfulness, 
and smiles all grief away. Then there is a magni- 
ficent wool bow-wow, that squeaked once, though 
it will squeak no more, and that is nothing 
but a legless, faceless, tangled mass ; but it gives 
its solace swiftly ; as do the wicker rattles, and the 
tin-sealed boxes with lively stones in them, and 
the dinted tea-trays, and the other well-worn 
objects that do duty for better things, and that 
might be chosen, perhaps, through baby caprice or 
tried affection, even in presence of all the rich 
novelties of a gorgeous bazaar. 

There is a little group of small children here 
now, in a contest loud and clear. The casus belli 
is a tiny basket-perambulator ; and the combatants 
(three years old, perhaps ; their united ages—there 
are three of them—amounting, as the Times is often 
comically calculating, to nine years)—the com- 
batants clutch at the wheels, and the sides, and 
the handle, and the little hood, with a vehemence 
(and a running fugue of screams) that might settle 
the ownership of the whole by the passionate 
tearing of it into bits. They are as eager, these 
little folks, in their strife, as if they were real big 
people ; but one saucy young mite, by sheer strength 
and pertinacity, makes herself at last victorious, 
and escaping from the others triumphantly, curvets 
and dashes her prized vehicle about—concen- 
tratedly, all for her individual amusement—in a 
distant and safe corner of the room. And, as a 
companion-picture to her, there is not wanting an 
illustration of the opposite side of human nature, 
She is War and Victory, but here is Peace ; here in 
a broken-down disused bassinette (full-sized), that 
has been drawn up for tidiness and convenience 
under a table without a cloth on it, and with light 
thin legs. It is no grand environment, but a small 
Damon and Pythias have ensconced themselves 
therein, and to them it might be a gondola, a 
Cleopatra’s barge, a golden galley, they are 80 
content with it; and in it they are living a life of 
love, one amicably at each end, without a note of 
discord. They are very lazy—which is perhaps 
the only way to be very serene; they are doing 
absolutely nothing ; unless much account be taken 
of the mental exertion of considering themselves the 
aristocracy of the little assembly, and in occupa- 
tion of a position that is unapproachably grand. 
They have a slight ruffle on their suave surface ; 
pretenders come to dispute their tranquil holding, 
and they are obliged to be perpetually on the watch ; 
but they beat all their assailants vigorously off— 
whether they are } same youn dlers, strong 
enough to return them push for push, or little 
whining creatures, receiving their rebuff resignedly, 
and walking off mutely when it has been adminis- 
tered to them, in search of some other melancholy 
joy ; and they remain, as they think themselves, 
the true nous autres, the properly inheriting eréme 
de la créme. 

Occupying a prominent place in a public nursery 
is a railed-off spot some six feet square, floo 
with a soft wool-mattress covered with a gay 
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patchwork quilt. This is called, in some ap 
comically, the ‘ pound ;’ and in others, prettily, and 
in tender memory, the ‘ fold.’ Its use is described 
aptly by its double name. If a robust three or 
four year-older be too freakish or frayful, he can 
be plucked out bodily from the little skirmish he 
is creating, and the pound can be his prison, and 
his mischief limited to what can be accomplished 
within its closely trellised pales. His small antag- 
onists, over whom he has been tyrannising, can see 
his clenched fists and little fiery cheeks, but they 
can brave his fury, since they have but to keep 
their distance, and, let his and indignation 
scream his loudest—they are beyond all fear. And 
if a wee chubby crawler be not in its cot or its 
little tabled-chair, but is proceeding from one side 
of the room to the other on a voyage of gay 
discovery, and the scamperings of the big Brob- 
dingnags are bringi ril to its Liliputian limbs, 
it can be put in this place of safety, which is then 
a fold indeed, and gives peace and shelter to a 
little helpless lamb. It can crow there, and make 
the circuit of its comfortable enclosure ; and it can 
coo at a red piece of patchwork ; and when it has 
confessed its love to that, be quite as confidential 
to a streak of lemon colour or a star of blue; and 
it is all the time where no harm can come to it, 
and where the matron can have it entirely off her 
mind. It is true, a Brobdingnag might rush up 
with a toy, and aim it at the little tender head ; it 
is true there was a Billy with a highly developed 
acrobatic tendency at one of the nurseries, whose 
delight was to clamber over the fold-fence, and let 
himself out again with his head on the mattress 
and his legs curiously in the air; and he might 
have deposited himself plump on the tiny thing, 
or have used its round fat body as a convenient 
stepping-stone to aid him in his feat; but then 
Billy was an exception as an inmate ; he was five 
years old, perhaps, and of lanky growth ; and, as a 
Tule, children are very kind to babies, and are 
proud to shew they can give them their protection 
as a shield. 

It is no bad thing to take in a bag of cakes to 
these little ones, or a handful of penny toys. Tiny 
fingers clutch at a cracknel eagerly, and it is not 
long before it is in a moist mouth. ‘Savoys’ are 
too savoury to be kept a moment in the hand; 
* Readings,’ ‘ wines,’ and slim ‘ ladies’ fingers’ tempt 
only too vigorously to swift and sweet dispatch ; 
while a Scotch scone hides little eyes, aud nose, and 
mouth, and all, and does duty, in its size and satisfac- 
tion, for a whole and seldom-equalled meal. The 
toys are little less contentment. The sight of them 
is the signal for the old ones to be instantly dis- 
carded ; and when a magnificent speckled duck that 
squeaks finds a delighted owner, it is carried off to 
a cot, and put to bed, and swung and =" 
with all the powers of heart and brain. A baa- 
lamb is a treasure ; a wooden monkey, who slides 
his impertinent head up to the top of his own 
pole, and then slides right over it, and down 
again, is more valuable than gold ; a little white- 
ash woman, working at a churn, and spinning 
complacently round an elevated pigeon-house, at 
the pulling of a string, is ecstasy ; and monstrous 
cock-u-cloodle-doos, that are unpainted everywhere 
except at a very coral comb, are choice possessions 
indeed. Of course, cakes and toys should abound 
in a nursery ; and so, for another thing, should 
= juicy fruit. It is a capital dictum of Herbert 

pencer’s that every child's diet-list should contain 


one absolute meal of fruit a-day. He judges, 
the evidence of a child’s delight at the sight of Fi 
and the avidity with which, when any is offered, it 
will hold out its hand, that Nature is clearly 
proved to have sent fruit as a food—as the relief 
of a positive necessity—and not merely as a bonne 
bouche. But if ever so much faith is pinned to 
such a verdict in a public nursery, it will have 
to end in the pinning. The funds on which they 
exist are too slender (even after the most earnest 
and insinuating begging) to find anything beyond 
the accommodation and the nurses ; and what can 
be done with the small twopence that is the price 
for each child a day? In the largest nursery visited, 
there were only twenty-five children; in the 
smallest, there were but three—the ‘takings,’ conse- 

uently, do nothing. As long as the numbers of 
the children are so small, the institutions must 
continue to be charities, and much that is known 
to be good by the managers of them can only be 
thought of longingly. 

This twopence mentioned as the nursery R; 
ment does not, of course, include any food. Food 
can be provided by the institutions; but then the 
price is double—fourpence ; and a further altera- 
tion is made in the charge where there are two 
or more children from the same family—two- 
oa is then reduced to three-halfpence, and 
ourpence to threepence ; a very liberal percentage, 
considering numbers by no means lessen incon- 
venience, and it has never yet been found t 
because two boys happen to be brothers, they 
eat a nful less than two boys who are no 
kith ite. For this fourpence, food is given that 
is suitable ; but where the meals are brought . 
the mother, they are a very sorry supply. 
baby’s public nursery-day lasts from seven in the 
morning till seven, and sometimes eight, at night. 
Take such a day, in a well-man home, of a 
child of, say, three years old. During its twelve 


hours there would be given, perhaps, a breakfast of - 


bread and milk alternated with oatmeal porridge; a 
udding ; a tea, in which there wou milk again, 
ae the coveted sugar, besides butter, and the 
best of fresh-cut bread ; and then there would be, 
most likely, a little hand filled with fruit from 
mamma’s own plate, when the time came for a kiss 
and a last bye-bye. Well; what does the public- 
nursery child eat, to support its wear and tear? 
What fuel goes into its little furnace, to keep the 
metal at proper glow? Bread and butter! “Bread 
and butter cut at early morning, and getting 
drier and drier every hour of the day—no matter 
whether the little spirit it is to nourish is flagged 
and fainting, or whether excited appetite is yearn- 
ing for rich and savoury food. Ah! is it much 
wonder there should be immense mortality among 
infants? Is it much wonder the tiny dead among 
them should number about as two to three? Surely, 
the wonder would be if little soul and bod ot 
be kept together on such repeated diet. Surely, 
the wonder would be if blood could be made, and 
muscle strengthen, and bones solidify, with nothing 
more than such material to do it. Of course, the 
little ones pine and whimper, and are fractious or 
submissive, and have red eyes and —- humours, 
and are so pale and puny, the sight of them brings 
an aching to the heart. This little brother and 
sister through whom the thoughts of this feeding 
came, are very fair specimens of their class. Th 
may be ok 


taken asatype. They are pretty-feat 
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poor souls! but they are under-sized and feeble ; 
the little arms (of the younger ially) hang 
loose and aimless; he is — a , pale-haired, 
and he utters a low ee ery, that makes 
his Lupa take him on her knee and pet him, 
though she knows it is beef-tea, and pudding, 
and warm clothing he is wanting, and these are all 
out of her power to give. 

It is price, too, for the most part, that prevents 
public nurseries being so much used as would be 
good. They are not used, of course, by the wives 
of prosperous working-men. These know that the 
seven or eight shillings a week their ‘bit’ of iron- 
ing, or washing, or charring would bring in, are 
just so many shillings wasted ; for they could save 
as much in care and management (and double or 
treble the amount in comfort) by staying indus- 
triously at home. The women who send their 
children to public nurseries are mostly widows, on 
whose toil their al/ depends ; or they are the wives of 
labourers who can, at the best, earn but little, or 
who are weak-brained, or ‘unlucky,’ or indolent, 
and so, very frequently, have nothing to do at all. 
Then women must work. Then women must leave 
the sphere that civilisation has assigned them ; and 
must be the bread-winners, and must also let their 
homes and families sink out of the rank, a whole 
century behind. It would be a good thing, per- 
haps, if, for the sake of these, public nurseries 
could be opened free. A ticket shewn by them of 
a —— day’s work done, should be the sole cer- 
tificate required for title to the proper care and 
food of a baby for the whole of the following day. 
There would be little likelihood of abuse. 
hard-pressed, hard-worked women would come. It 
is found that thoroughly sluttish slattern women 
never approach a nursery, for the reason, that all 
children must be taken to them clean. And it is 
so much easier, when they are going out to work, 
to wrap their baby in an old shawl, and pop it into 
the bed of a neighbour who is going to stay at 
home. It is an accommodation any one will return 
to another, for it is an accommodation that all may 
require in turn. And there, in a foul cluster, may 
the women and babes be seen; the house-steps 
thick with them, the windows a lazy lounge ; and 
then cries are quieted with something not so harm- 
less as bread and butter, and then—somehow—the 
city festers, and the names heard loudest are disease 
and crime. 

Are children ever taken to a public nursery, and 
left there, as an easy means of riddance, without 
much reasonable chance of parentage being known? 
No; never. One Lupa (Lupa Secunda, it was) was 
very much alarmed once. She had two children 
—one three, the other five years old—for whom 
the mother did not come at night. She waited and 
waited—all the night ; the next day ; its night; a 
third day ; and the night of that ; a fourth day ; 
and then, at dusk—deep dusk—she heard a step 
that was slow and hesitating, and a voice she knew. 
She looked up, and saw a head bent shamefully ; 
and going nearer, she saw the face that looked so 
aby, and that kept so resolutely in the shade, was 

bruised and swollen ; with the help of 
evasive answers given to her inquiries, she made 
out the whole tale. The woman had let her ire 
and violence run over, and had had a fight, and 
had been locked up. Poor little children, to be 
claimed by such a mother! Lupa believed, how- 
ever, in her general well-doing. She dealt with the 
class who are given to an outburst of savageness 


and dissipation; and a sharp backsliding did 
not destroy her faith in the power of picking up 
in, and proceeding in the right path once more, 
er belief, though, was far too good for the facts, 
Before the year was out, the mother was missj 
again ; and again, with a face bruised, she return 
and equivocated, and was mute, and shuffled, to 
hide as much as she could of the bareness of her 
shame. After which, of course, the children were 
not allowed entrance into the nursery. Their little 
history was over, as far as present record is con- 
cerned. 

It is not for children of such a mother as this 
that public nurseries exist; and, beyond doubt, 
they should not. Abuse is intended to be avoided 
by them, not fostered; and, happily, this woman 
presents an extreme case. Another came to one of 
the nurseries to give her five-weeks’ old baby its 
specimen. She was bony an , poor thing; 
into the of having lived 
century, though ten years might be hewn out of 
this, and be nearer the proper computation; but 
she was clean, and brisk, and tidy; and she took 
her babe and suckled it, and set it on her knee, 
and patted its little arching back; and then she 
ki it, and put it back into its bassinette, and 
with a nod and a smile, was down the stairs and 
gone. She was a laundress, and had left her tub 
to come; and she was off to it again, and would 
once more leave it, to reascend the stairs, and 
renurse her baby, with yet another return to 
finish off her scrubbing, before it would be time 
to come finally and carry her child away. And 
this is how the thing works; and it would be hard 
to tell of any more useful, or less harmful working. 


A PERFECT TREASURE 
CHAPTER XIX.—THE SUNK SHIP. 


‘Berrer late than never, was the observation 
addressed to me by the skipper, as I came on deck ; 
and I grumbled through my vizor such an assent 
as any tardy diver who has no excuse for his delay 
might be supposed to give. ‘If Dewsnap had 
chanced upon the Indiaman’s strong room yester- 
day, you would have missed your wage, young 
man,’ added he severely. 

‘ There, don’t fash him !’ exclaimed my supposed 
mate. ‘If he was late for yesterday, he’s in time 
for to-day.’ 

At this moment, I felt what were two enormous 
hands laid upon me on chest and back, and began 
to struggle against what I thought was some practi- 
cal joke, imposed upon me by way of punishment. 

“Be quiet, mate,’ cried Dewsnap angrily ; ‘and 
don’t play the fool, now you are come.’ 

Then I remembered that they were but i 
about my shoulders those huge weights of 
which I had seen placed upon the diver on the 

vious day, to e him sink, and I determined 
for the future to remain silent and sullen, like one 
who was offended, so as to run no further risk 
of self-betrayal. This resolve, however, was quite 
unnecessary, for at this moment somebody — 
a sort of glass box over the mouthpiece of my 
helmet, and screwed it tightly on, so that I could 
ceasing to breathe, when the air-pump 
work, and supply me with the vital fluid. “These 
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practical details, although thus unpleasantly forcing 
themselves upon my notice, were not unwelcome, 
for they prevented my thoughts from dwelling on 
the ordeal before me. Otherwise, at this supreme 
moment, my courage, like that of Bob Acres, might 
have oozed out at my finger-ends, which was the 
only means of egress left for it. My hands alone 
were in contact with the atmosphere; the rest 
of my person was swathed and pent in like a 
mummy—weighted, too, as no mummy ever was, 
so that, when they signed to me to approach the 
ladder that led beneath the sea, I stood motion- 
less for a second, and then could hardly move one 
leg before the other. However, my companion, 
similarly accoutred, was ag ory me, so that I 
was not much noticed. He had luckily remem- 
bered to volunteer to carry the axe, or, 1 am sure, 
with all my natural activity, I could not have 
made the descent at all. Besides my air-pipe, I 
had a string, which was to guide me to the rope- 
ladder, in case I lost my way in the sea; but of 
course it was not my intention to part from my 
companion for an instant. 

So long as I was in the air, although I only felt it 
on my hands, my descent was comparatively easy ; 
but as soon as my limbs entered the water, the 

n, notwithstanding I was so heavily weighted, 
and the sea was calm, to sway about, and to be 
_— upwards in a surprising manner.—I have 
of late read M. Esquiros’ book on English Divers, 
and am bound to say that the narrative of his own 
experience in this matter is most accurate, and in 
no way exaggerated ; but he did not descend by 
some fathoms so deep as I ; and although we were 
both favoured with calm, my adventure was in 
winter-time, which has never such entirely smooth 
seas as summer. However, the experiment is 
sufficiently trying to the nerves under any circum- 
stances, and how severely so, may be guessed from 
my laying any stress upon such matters, who had 
so far more terrible things in immediate expecta- 
tion. Indeed, nervously apprehensive of the latter 
as I was, I thought not of them for the space of a 
full minute, when first I got beneath the surface, 
and saw the sunlit water weltering above my head. 
The impulse, at that juncture, to return to my own 
native atmosphere, and become, as it were, a man 
again, was stronger than I can describe. Nature 
herself seemed battling within me against my 
audacious and perhaps impious project. Thére 
was a whirlpool in my brain, that only did not 
deafen me because I was deaf already. I had 
voluntarily resigned my powers of speech and 
hearing, and had now cut my other senses off 
from communication with all my kind, save that 
one man, himself more like a monster, who 
awaited me at the foot of the ladder. I could still 
see, although, as I descended, the light became 
more and more obscure, till it was little better 
than twilight. All, too, seemed insecure and 
uncertain ; the rope-ladder moved as I moved, and 
even when I at last set my feet upon the solid 
sea-bottom, they were pushed this way and that 
way by the movement of the water. But here, to 
my intense relief, I found my trusty companion : 
he nodded his vast head, as though he were some 
dreadful gnome, who had been commissioned by 
his marine lord to bid me welcome to that weird 
region, and patted me approvingly on the shoulders. 
He could not take my hand, because I was clutch- 
ing hold of the rope-ladder with all my might 
os both ; and there he suffered me to remain for 


a minute or two, until I got somewhat accustomed 
to the situation. 
peered around, and | apoio things grew a 
little more distinct. saw Rshes swimming 
slowly by, not at all alarmed, but seemingly 
a good deal interested in our appearance. I saw 
the sloop above my head, and the air-tubes hang- 
ing down from it to my companion and me. 
I beheld the long-leaved seaweeds swaying and 
curling like serpents beneath my feet. Presently, 
I again felt a tap on my shoulder, and knew that |} 
it was time—that all I had hitherto undergone was_ |f 
as nothing to the experience that was about to 
resent itself. Then the present difficulties at once 
gan to decrease. I let go the ladder, and took 
one of my companion’s hands, by help of which I 
managed to shuffle along for a few paces, when a 
huge dark object began to loom before us through 
the solid mist. It seemed to approach us like 
some monstrous whale, but in reality we were 
ne it. It had indeed once moved through 
the waters swiftly enough, but it would never do 
so more. It seemed but a shapeless mass, so 
terribly had it been dealt with by wind and wave ; 
but I knew at once that it was the Wreck. 

There was a breach almost in the centre, which we 
ascended into with the utmost caution. The 
peril of the diver’s trade was now imminent. In 
exploring sunken ships, there is always danger of 
the air-tube getting twisted round something, or 
broken by a sudden turn. Once on what had bee r 
the deck, but what was now a mere congeries of 
broken planks and splinters, one could make out 
the of the vessel; the head could be distin- 
guished from the stern at least, and in the place 
where the mainmast had been, stood its fractured 
stump. Short as was the time since the catastrophe 
occurred, sand had intruded itself almost every- 
where. I noticed all these things mechanically, 
but did not give them any real attention, and 
almost forgot that I was under the sea at all, so 
overwhelming was the idea that I was about to be 
in the presence of the unhappy man upon whom, 
in his perfidy, Death had fallen unawares—although, 
Heaven knows, my heart had forgiven him. 

‘Our way lies here to the right,’ signed my 
companion, pointing to the fore-cabin stairs. 

These were not broken to pieces, like the more 
exposed portions of the vessel, and besides, they 
were edged with some metal ; but the hand-rails on 
both sides had been torn away, perhaps by human 
fingers in their last agony ; the skylight above was 
also destroyed, both wood and glass, so that, as we 
descended, we could see almost as distinctly as on 
deck. The cabin, large as it was, seemed crowded 
with inmates, some on the sofas, sitting gy #34 
enough, poor souls! others at full length. A few 
were lying on the floor ; and one, a woman, with a 
child in her arms, knelt in front of us beseechingly, 
as though we had come to save them. So different 
was all around from what I had expected, so real 
and lifelike, that it was not terror which seized 
me so much as yearning pity. There was nothing 
absolutely terrible about the scene, because there 
was nothing to remind you that all these fellow- 
creatures were dead. Each figure had a slight but 
perceptible motion of its own, produced by the 
moving of the water, so that it was easy to imagine 
they breathed. In some cases, indeed, it was only 
by observing that they were maintained by the 
same element in a position that they could not 
have kept in the upper air, that the truth could be 
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discovered. It must be remembered, too, that the 
general obscurity, as well as the thickness of the 
glass through which we beheld them, forbade any 
very accurate inspection, even if we had wished to 
use it. But my companion was as solicitous as 
myself to see as little as he could. He made his 
way along the floor, still holding my hand in his, 
towards the upper end of this apartment, each 
shrinking mechanically from those who involun- 
tarily touched us upon our way. Then I suddenly 
felt my guide’s finger shift from my hand to my 
— we had reached the thing I 
sought. 

Hindu was standing almost upright—the 
only inmate of the cabin who so stood—clutching 
with his nails a beam of the ceiling, above which 
there was a great fissure right through to the deck. 
Perhaps the poor wretch had taken up that posi- 
tion to get air, for the cabin, before the diver had 
broken into it, had been fast closed ; or, perhaps, 
with some despairing hope of escape. Heaven only 
knows. His face was turned towards me, with the 

es wide open, but with what expression I am 
thankful to say I cannot tell. All the terrors that 
had filled my dreams and troubled my waking 
thoughts were as nothing to the horrors of that 
moment, during which, even my companion, as he 
afterwards told me, shut fast his eyes. Still I kept 
repeating to myself: ‘ It will be over in a moment, 
and it was my dear Uncle Theo’s wish.’ If it had 
tiot been that he had left me his express injunc- 
tion, I am sure that I should have left my task 
unfinished even at that last moment. But I set 
my teeth, and gathered myself together. I reached 
forth my hand to the folds of the linen, in which, 
by way of pocket, the Hindu had always placed 
his portable treasures—his box of opium ; his 
money, when he had any ; and a watch, which his 
master had given to him. They were all there, 
and besides them the Sealskin Packet, to recover 
which I had undergone so much. My expectations 
had been well founded. I had reflected that he 
would not destroy it, nor its contents, since he was 
one of their exact nature, and only knew that 
they were of value from their being kept in my 
uncle’s secret drawer. I was only taking back my 
own, yet, as I did so, there seemed, to my fevered 
brain, to come into the dead man’s face a look of 
reproach ; and whether by my touch, or stirred by 
the displacement of the water by our presence, [ 
know not, but he lost his hold of the beam, and 
sank slowly down upon the floor, ere I could turn 
my horror-stricken but fascinated gaze away. 
deed, I know not how long I might have 
stood, as if riveted to that fatal spot, hal not my 
companion griped me like a vice, and dragged me 
to the cabin-stairs, and this time as fast as my 
apparel permitted me to move. He told me after- 


wards that he did not —— to get me to the | head. 


upper air alive. Indeed, how, in my miserably 
weak condition from want of food and sleep, I ever 
went through with the adventure at all, surprises 
me even now, and especially how, when I had 
ner the object for which I had striven so vastly 

yond my strength, I did not give in at once; 
but thanks to my faithful guide, I somehow or 
other arrived at the foot of the ladder. There, 
hands and feet refused their office altogether, and 
my senses so forsook me that I even forgot the so 
often enjoined signal for those above to ‘ Haul up.’ 
The last thing I remember was the transferring of 
the precious packet from my hand, in which T had 


hitherto tightly clasped it, to my waist- after 


CHAPTER XX.—THE SECRET. 


When I first opened my eyes again, or, at all 
events, remember doing so, it seemed to me that [ 
was still beneath the sea; the light about me was 
not that of day, and there was still a murmur in 
my ears like the whisper of the moaning waves, 
But presently the objects about me grew distinct— 
I was lying in a bed-chamber, that I recognised 
as the same in which I had slept, or tried to 
sleep, at Mr Glendell’s. The window-curtains were 
closely drawn, but they could not altogether ex- 
clude the noonday sunbeams, which danced u 
the wall beside me. How bright and joyous they 
seemed to me after that dark journey ! 

At a table by the fireplace sat the surgeon, appa- 
rently engaged on someaccounts. It appeared strange 
even to myself that I was not surprised to see him, 
nor at my being where I was, nor interested in 
whatsoever might have happened to me of late, 
It was sufficient for me, through my half-closed 
eyes, to watch the sunbeams. What was nearest 
to me, and gave me the least trouble to observe, 
alone drew my attention. On the coverlet in front 
of me lay a white and almost rent human 
hand, Did this belong, thought I, to one of those 
poor drowned women whom I had seen in the 
cabin down yonder, and whose hands were like it? 
At this idea I shuddered in every limb, whereby I 
perceived that I was looking at my own hand. It 
was all bone and whiteness, and little more than 
the shadow of its former self, em it felt very heavy 
as I lifted it to my face, and felt how pointed was 
my chin, and placed my fingers in the hollows 
about my eyes and in my sunken cheeks. Then a 
spoon was put to my mouth, and I swallowed, 
though with difficulty, something warm and grate- 
ful to my palate. 

The little doctor was standing by my side with a 
kind smile, but his finger at his lips, and I tried to 
smile at him in return. ‘ You must not speak, 
Marmy, said he softly ; ‘you must lie quite still 
and quiet until you grow stronger’ 

I looked at my shrunken hand, and then at him 
inquiringly. 

* Yes, you have been very ill, my dear lad ; but 
you will get well now. It’s a long story, and you 
must not hear it yet.’ 

My eyes still asked some question, and this time 
eagerly, passionately; the noises in my i 
began to increase. 

‘Quiet, quict !’ said he soothingly. ‘ What you 


are thinking of is quite safe: it is under your 
pillow ;’ and he took out the sealskin packet from 
where it lay, and once more placed it eath my 


Then, with an indescribable feeling of security 
and release from all earthly trouble, I fell asleep. 

On my second waking, all things about me were 
the same; but I no longer disregarded them ; my 
eyes took in everything that was to be seen. My 
thoughts had become submissive to control, and 
when Mr Glendell came to my bedside, he did not 
this time say: ‘Hush,’ but whispered kindly: 
‘ What is it, Marmy?’ Then I murmured ‘ Rosa ;’ 
and my darling came. 

She sat by me for an hour, talking of her late 
journey to town, of my own illness, and of Mrs 

lunt’s solicitude on my account; but not a word 
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upon the subject which had es my mind 
so long. I quite understood that the topic was for- 
bidden until my strength returned, and dutifully 
acquiesced in that arrangement, the more so, 
because, whenever my fingers stole towards the 
packet, and touched it, there came again that 
roaring in my ears. 

At last my patience was rewarded, only there 
was this drawback, that when Rosa began to listen 
to the narration of my late adventure, Mr Glendell 
was always in the room with us; and when I felt 
the colour rise ever so little in my cheeks, or a 
light burn in my eyes, he would interfere with: 
¢That‘will do for to-day, Marmy. For what they 
were afraid of was that the fever, which had wasted 
me to skin and bone, and fired my brain for‘many 
a day and night, should return, like some man- 
eating beast, and devour the miserable remains of 
me. Thanks, however, to the unremitting care of 
my host and his sweet daughter, it did not return ; 
and after a weary time of languor and uselessness, 
I was got down-stairs, and pronounced convalescent. 

Then it was that I asked leave—for my word 
was pledged not to touch it without the surgeon’s 
permission—to —_ the sealskin packet, and read 
what it contained to Mr Glendell and Rosa. 

‘And so you shall, said the surgeon good- 
humouredly, ‘when you have heard what the 
Secret is, from us. Not that we have peeped into 
that sacred packet of yours, believe me, for while 

so; but logic and sagacity supply the place o 
mere my friend. Yes, Rosa, you 
may frown ; but I really cannot compliment him 
on that marine adventure. Mrs Eleanor Blunt and 
myself—for I grant she helped me considerably 
in the matter—did not require to put on diving 
apparel, and explore the bottom of the sea for a 
secret which we had already guessed by the help 
of our own wits on dry land.’ 

‘You had already guessed ?’ said I in astonish- 


ment. 

‘Yes, before I started for London; nay, upon 
the very night when the wreck took place, I was 
eae of the main fact which that paper 

ill disclose. However, I must say I had some 
premises to go upon, which you were not possessed 
of. Let me begin at the beginning. On the day 
you went to Daisyport, not knowing how long you 
might be absent, I commenced the task you had 
intrusted to me, of setting your poor uncle’s house 
in order. In his study I found two books—the 
one that Table of Annuities which he had long 
given over consulting ; and the other, this volume 
upon Precious Stones. As I carelessly turned this 
latter over, it opened, as if from frequent use, at a 
certain page, which seemed to me of great signi- 
ficance, since every printed word of it was under- 
lined. I compared with what I read in it the 
various hints dropped by its late owner to yourself 
and others regarding the Hindu, and felt convinced 
that I held the clue of the secret in my hand. 
When you came home that afternoon with Mr 
Moulden, and told me that the man we sought was 
somewhere on board of that ill-fated ship, I felt 
that there was not a moment to be lost if what I 
suspected were indeed the case. But I wished to 
fortify my conclusion by the opinion of another. 
It was impossible for me to confide in you. Even 
at that time, I felt apprehensive for you. I was 
well persuaded that you were already too much 
wrapped up in the very subject in question to 


permit of my exciting you further, and I think the 
event has proved that I was right.’ 

‘Not so, Mr Glendell,’ sighed I: ‘if you had 
but told me what you pat, I might have 
— mnyself, it seems, that visit to the sunken 
ship, which you tell me, and I may well believe, 
has been so nearly my death-warrant.’ 

‘Well, no, not exactly,’ returned the doctor, 
somewhat less confidently. ‘I am bound to sa 
that that diving affair of yours was well conceiv 
enough. If I had taken you away, for instance, 
to town, as I intended, we should have obtained 
neither secret nor’—— 

‘Nor what?’ inquired I excitedly. 

‘Never you mind what, at present,’ replied the 
little doctor with an affectation of surliness.—‘ And 
don’t you tell him, Miss Rosa, neither. Let me 
narrate matters my own way. Interrupt me again, 
and I’ll order him to bed and water-gruel.—Well, 
on that night of storm, when you lay at our house 
here, I rode over—as the next perrcng I by 
accident betrayed to you—to Seaview Cottage, 
where Mrs Blunt and the lawyer and I laid our 
three heads together. What we had got to go 
upon was my late discovery, supplemented by 
those slighter indications of the matter, which had 
now a new significance. You remember how your 
poor uncle used to call that poor unhappy Hindu 
A Perfect Treasure—how he said he would rather 
lose ten thousand pounds than Sangaree Tannajee ; 
and how his true value would only be discovered 
after his death. Those mysterious words now 
became intelligible. Again, do you remember 
that poor whity-brown fellow’s habit of patting 
himedif in a@ meaning manner when angry wi 
his master, and that that absurd action always 
its effect upon your uncle 

‘I do? 

‘Well, even this became of vital importance in 
our investigations; as likewise a circumstance 
which had come under my own notice, and was 
app: ntly wholly unimportant—namely, that the 

indu had suffered dreadfully from dyspepsia, 
worse, even, than his habits of opium-eating and 
laudanum-drinking and consumption of all sorts 
of spirituous liquors had deserved. He was more 
like a man who had some foreign body within 
oe to which his system could not assimilate 
itself. 

‘Oh, I think I see it!’ cried I suddenly. 

‘The devil you do!’ said the little doctor, look- 
ing about him. ‘ Where?’ 

‘I mean the secret.’ 

‘So did Mr Moulden: he expressed his opinion 
that it was something on the liver; and he was 
wrong. “To judge by the poor fellow’s behaviour 
then,” said he, “it ought to have been the spleen 
that was affected ;” but it was not that—* Now, 
Mrs Eleanor Blunt,” said I, “do you guess; and let 
me see whether you are the genius I have heard 

ou described. What was the matter with the 

indu, do you imagine, and why should his value 
only be discovered after death?” ‘ Perhaps,” said 
she, “although ugly, he bears, like the toad, a 
precious jewel in his”’*——- “Yes, in his inside, 
ma’am,” exclaimed L “ You’re right ;” and I felt 
as if I could have ——— sagacious woman 
to my breast. Fancy, y; without the clue 
that i held, she had actually guessed the secret!’ 

I was about to express my doubts of this, but 
Rosa signed to me to be silent, She saw that 
her father, who was by no means a great reader, 
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had not understood Mrs Blunt’s remark to be a 

quotation, and was giving her credit for an almost 
reternatural sagacity. Of course I remained silent ; 

indeed, for my part, I thought it just as well that 

my future father-in-law (as I hoped he ss 

should entertain so high a respect for one who 

a genuine regard for me. 

‘ Well, this was what was printed on the page of 
your uncle’s book, and underlined and finger- 
marked, as though some constant reference had 
been made to it by the owner, doubtless to reassure 
himself, by the consideration of a parallel case, 
that such a thing could be’—— 

‘But I never saw that book in my life,’ inter- 
rupted I, pointing to the volume from which Mr 
Glendell was about to read. 

‘I daresay not, though your uncle looked into it 
often enough, I'll answer for it. It was always 
kept in his desk.—Now, listen to this.— The 
Sancy Diamond (53} carats) was found on the 
body of the Duke of Burgundy after the battle 
in which he was slain, and bought in 1749 by the 
king of Portugal. In 1789, it was sold to the 
Baron de Sancy, from whom it derives its name. 
Sancy sent it as a present to the king of France, 
by the hands of a servant, who, being attacked by 
robbers, swallowed the stone, which, after death, was 
‘ound many years afterwards in his body.”—The 
ight breaks in upon us now, I think,’ observed 
the doctor exultingly. ‘Even Mr Moulden guessed 
what had happened when we had got so far. No 
wonder that unfortunate Hindu was dyspeptic, 
and patted himself when displeased, as much as to 
say, if you don’t put up with all my whims and 
tempers, I’m off with this jewel of yours, which I 
am carrying about with me just here. 

‘And how do you know it was just there?’ 
inquired I. 

* Oh, well, I suppose it was,’ replied Mr Glendell 
looking very confused. ‘I am an anatomist by 
trade, you know, and that’s the only place where 
he could have carried it. If it had lodged in the 
trachea, it would have made him much more 
uncomfortable.’ 

* But how on earth came he to swallow it at all ?’ 
mused I, 

‘Well, I confess that is beyond my powers to 
arrive at, said the surgeon, rubbing his hands. 
‘I think we did pretty well, Mrs Blunt and I, in 
arriving at the conclusion we did, and which I’ll 
go bail that lawyer fellow, sharp as he thinks him- 
self, would never have hit upon. No, for that 
part of the story we look to you, Marmy, and to 
what lies under that sealskin cover! 

‘But why did you not tell me this before ?’ said 
I. ‘For then you would have spared me what, 
with all its horror, has now turned out to be a 
bootless errand.—By-the-bye,’ said I abruptly, with 
as much carelessness as I could assume, though 
my fingers trembled so with agitation that they 
could scarcely retain their hold upon the packet, 
> ry that sloop with the divers has long left 

y 
Mr Glendell and Rosa interchanged a meaning 
look, as the former replied: ‘ Yes, indeed ; weeks 
8g, its task was completed ; the wreck broke up 
about three days after you visited it. The men 
were, however, very successful, and recovered the 
whole of the treasure.—You are very pale, Marmy. 
—Rosa, dear, leave us alone for a little, until I 
give youa 


obedience, but not, I thought, without a reproach- 
ful look at her father. 

Then the surgeon poured me out a glass of wine, 
which I swallowed greedily, and drawing his chair 
close to mine, he jk ae and, 

‘J am not going to torture you any more, lad; I 
have got good news for you, the best of news, 
though Rosa does not know it. She has been 
telegraphing to me a dozen times not to pursue a 
subject which she deems must be to you one of 
unmitigated we and disappointment. Of course 
you feel it to be so. When you asked that question 
as to whether the divers were still here, it was 
easy to see what you had got in your mind. » Well, 
endeavour to dismiss all your anxiety, and to trust 
to the word of an honest man when he says “ all’s 
well that ends well.” Good. Then, if you will be 
kind enough to read what your poor uncle left 
behind him—which is no Secret now—I will finish 
my story afterwards. Then all things will be in 
their right sequence.’ 

I unfastened the string that was about the 
packet, which had still the impression of my 
uncle’s seal upon it unbroken. Within it was a 
little scroll of yellow parchment, on which were 
written, in his handwriting, the following words: 


CHUDDLEPORE, January 4. (Here followed a 
date of thirty years back.) It is now a fortnight ago 
since we came in safe across the frontier from Bun- 
delbad. We had to cut our way through Her High- 
ness’s troopers. I had ‘intrusted Sangaree Tannajee 
with all my jewels, including the large diamond 
called Light of the Crown, which the Begum gave me 
on our marriage. This alone was missing. He at 
Jirst said it was lost ; but on my seizing him, and 
taxing him with the theft, he acknowledged to having 
swallowed it. This is to certify that that jewel ts my 
property. I have spared the Hinduw’s life upon his 
solemn promise never to leave my service, nor marry, 
nor in any way to alienate this possession from 
myself and my heirs. 

Then followed in less pale ink a recent date, and 
the words: I give and bequeath [my poor uncle had 
as crude notions of will-making as I had myself] 
the come called Light of the Crown, after the 
death of its present unlawful possessor, to my dear 
nephew, Marmaduke Drake. . 

THEOPHILUS BRAyDON. 


‘And do you mean to say, Mr Glendell,’ inquired 
I with a beating heart, ‘that this jewel is not lost 
to me and mine for ever ?’ 

‘I mean to say that it is here,’ exclaimed my 
companion triumphantly ; and he produced from 
his pocket one of those jewellers’ boxes, ined with 
satin, that are the cradles of all dainty gees and 
in which reposed a magnificent diamond, which he 
made to sparkle as he turned it this way and that 
way in the sun. 

‘Now for my part of the story, said the doctor 
importantly, while I sat staring at the living gem, 
not certain whether I was awake or dreaming. 
‘The reason why I did not tell you of our dis- 
covery of your uncle’s secret was simply because I 
thought it would have driven you mad. You had 
already evinced signs enough of the illness that 
was impending over you, and which any further 
anxiety of mind would have precipitated at once. 
If you had been told, for instance, that any day 
the sea might throw up on this very shore, not 
only the secret on which you were so passionately 


The young girl left the room with her usual 


set, but even the wealth which your uncle had 
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romised you should one day possess, it would 
a set your very brain on fire. Even I myself 
was greatly excited, and at once (though I accounted 
otherwise for it to you) placed such a reward on 
the finding of the Hinduw’s body as would insure 
its being taken care of, and Po not awaken any 
suspicion of its great value. hen, when all hope 
of the bodies from the lost ship being cast ashore 
had failed, I strove—in hopes to avert that very 
calamity which afterwards befell you—to persuade 
you to leave the neighbourhood. At that time, 
of course, I knew nothing of the gy an 
which were so soon to take place, but I left 
Hershell fully expecting to be recalled to doctor 
you ; and so far my judgment was correct. When 
the summons arrived, Rosa and I at once came 
home, and have tended you ever since; and 
I may now say that you have had the very 
narrowest shave. But there, you are getting on 
famously now, thank Heaven; so we’ll say no 
the good f 11 I 

ueez e surgeon’s hand, for we 
nd, that I had to thank him, next to Heaven, 
for my life. 

‘We heard, of course,’ continued Mr Glendell, 
‘of your foolhardy expedition, Marmy, into Davy’s 
Locker ; and, indeed your companion the diver 
told us all about it himself. You could not 
have had a more anxious inquirer during your 
illness than he; while the way in which he 
eulogised what he called your “ pluck” was forcible 
beyond my power to render. It was to this true 
friend of yours that I confided that it was most 
important to your interests that the body of the 
Hindu should be recovered from the wreck ; and 
a he refused to oblige me in that respect 
himself, on account of some superstitious scruple 
which he entertained against meddling with the 
drowned, he got his mate (who had arrived in the 
meantime on board the sloop) to undertake the 
matter, for a consideration, ample indeed, yet not 
one-half per cent. of your gain. To him and the 
rest we gave out, as before, that you wished to place 
the Hindu’s remains beside those of his master. 
And, eventually, this was done. Only you see, 
Marmy ’—and here the surgeon winked in a very 
sagacious manner—‘I did not feel quite satisfied 
in my mind as to the cause of death. I am the last 
man in my profession to approve of anything like 
body-snatching ; but the scientific investigation of 
phenomena is quite another thing —Well, 

see you do not sympathise with my views, though 
I do assure you the case was of the greatest and 
most peculiar interest, quite independent of —— 
There, there ; take another glass of wine—Well, 
I got the diamond ; and nobody is any the wiser.’ 


‘What! Do you mean to say that nobody 
knows of it ?’ 
‘Hush! Not a soul—of course not. I had no 


sort of business to anatomise the poor fellow, and 
I should get into a most unpleasant row if it were 
discovered. It was for your sake, my young 
friend, remember ; so you must keep it quiet too. 

» ‘Ves, indeed,’ said I warmly ; ‘ and I s never 
forget the obligation—But do you mean to say 
that you have said nothing of my good-fortune 
to Rosa ?” : 

e surgeon looked ve ve. ‘No, Marma- 
duke ; I have not. This Steed of yours is very, 
very valuable. When your uncle hinted he would 
not lose it for ten thousand pounds, he did not 
exaggerate its worth. Those accounts over which 


you saw me poring the other day were the esti- 
mates of the different jewellers to whom it was 
submitted for valuation, for I thought I would 
save you all that trouble.’ 

‘But not to tell dear Rosa!’ reiterated I— that 
seems so cruel,’ 

‘ Well, you see, Marmy,’ said the doctor hesitat- 
ingly, ‘1 like you much, and have always had a 
good opinion of you; but circumstances have tae 
power, and often change folk’s views. To a 
poor man, as you used to be, a match with my 
daughter might have seemed to you an agreeable 

rospect enough ; but now that you are a man of 
ortune ’—— 

‘Mr Glendell,’ cried I reproachfully, as I strove 
to rise from my chair, but fell back again through 
ae weakness, ‘ you surely never thought that of 
me?’ 


it: but still such a change was within the bounds 
of possibility, and I did not wish Rosa to—to 
perhaps suffer a disappointment. We might have 
made up a little story together, and contrived a 
separation, and a coldness, and gradually disen- 
tangled her affections (which are more closely knit 
in you, Marmy, as I have found since your ill- 
ness, than I had the least idea of); but to know 
that you had become rich, and therefore deserted 
her, would, I verily believe, have broken my 
darling’s heart.—There, now; don’t excite your- 
self ; I see you are far from mye geod and Ill 
just send you in something nice and comforting to 
soothe you.’ 

Then, as I sat alone in a golden haze of wonder, 
= full of bliss and gratitude, the good doctor 

rought me in the prescription very neatly made 
up, and looking very likely to do me good—for it 
was Rosa 


CHAPTER XXI.—LAST WORDS. 


After the maiden of our love is won, the 
remainder of life is said to be a bathos. If it had 
been so with us, Fate would have dealt hard 
measure indeed, since we were, even yet, scarcely 
more than boy and girl. But, indeed, life had but 
just I can ce. it 5 that bright as m 
boyh was, my manh was brighter still, 
since Rosa shone upon it. As years went on 
Hershell Point was no longer lonely, but echoed 
to the laugh of those little ones, without whom 
to lisp in our glad ears the name of Father, exist- 
ence is indeed incomplete. Mrs Eleanor Blunt 
was godmother to our first-born—Theo ; but the 
number of her days was almost filled. She did 
not live long enough to allow of his loving her for 
her own sake ; although I trust he cherishes the 
memory of her who was so excellent a friend to 
both his parents. When she departed, I obeyed 
her wish, that I should see the world; and 
although we always spend the summer at the 
Point, in the winter we live in the Great Babylon. 
I have made many ventures in literature since the 
days of Brigadoon, and, without much fear of the 
charge of self-conceit, I may add more fortunate 
ones ; but no other has ever filled me with half 
the pride and joy of that first essay. I look back 
upon the period of my existence when all my world 
was not more numerous than Noah’s, as upun 
another life, a previous state of being, from which 
my present days stand wholly apart, except for 
that unseen bridge which Memory builds up out 


‘No, Marmy,’ said he kindly ; ‘I did not think® 
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of Love, and Gratitude, and Regret, to stand all 
shocks of Time. What a little round of life it was, 
and yet how perfect! The circle has expanded 
widely enough since then, and yet I move less freely. 
As for the romance of the world, I have had my 
share of what is called such; but for excitement, 
and anxiety, and peril, nothing I have since 
experienced has approached that adventure of 
my early manhood, when I went down beneath the 
sea to pluck the secret from a dead man’s breast, 
and found him in truth what well-beloved Uncle 
Theo had always said he was, A PERFECT 
TREASURE. 


*‘WALRUS-SIA’ 

@WueEn the United States’ government decided on 
the purchase of that distant and little-known 
portion of the earth—then called Russian America, 
but henceforth to be known as ‘ Alaska’—the 
resolution was strongly opposed by political dis- 
sentients, severely criticised by outsiders, and 
largely quizzed by the humorous people who have 
a surprising faculty for the conferring of apt nick- 
names warranted to stick. Mr Seward, with whom 
the speculation originated, was vehemently vitu- 
perated by serious, and extensively ridiculed by 
comic opinion ; expensively ridiculed, too, as the 
wags —z inserted advertisements in the daily 
papers in all the great cities, offering the highest 
price for ‘ waste lands and worn-out colonies,’ for 
*subm and undiscovered islands’ (the Irish 
element is strong in American journalism, both in 
jest and in earnest), for ice lar bears, vol- 
canoes, and earthquakes, ‘ provided they should 
not shake the caine of the State Department.’ 
People exploded their fury and poked their fun at 
the acquisition made by the Great Republic; it 
was made a party question in Congress, and the 
territory was descri by the one party as an 
Elysian field, not at all cold, only ‘bracing ;’ and 
by the other, as a dismal Dantesque realm of 
desolation, and wittily entitled ‘ Walrus-sia’? The 
truth was, that nobody in America, or here, knew 
anything at all about it; the play of imagination 
on both sides was perfectly unfettered and legiti- 
mate, and we Gea have remained as ignorant u 
to this moment, had not Mr Whymper accompani 
the subsequently abandoned Telegraph Expedition 
from Vancouver's Island, and recorded his experi- 
ences of the far north in a very charming volume.* 
This book is interesting in a double point of view 
—as affording us reliable data on which to estimate 
the chances of the United States making an ex- 
ceedingly good thing out of Mr Seward’s ‘ sporting’ 
speculation, and giving us a picture of travel in an 
entirely new region. There may be persons who 
do not enjoy such a book ; it may be ‘no treat’ to 
them, but to such people we have nothing to say, 
beyond applying to them the archbishop’s valedic- 
tion to Gil Blas: ‘ We wish you all sorts of pros- 
perity and better taste.’ Some may be found to 
maintain that there is no real novelty in the 
theme, that one frozen river is much the same 
as another, and that one set of skin-clad savages 


* Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, 
formerly Russian America—now ceded to the United 
States—and in various other parts of the North Pacific. 
By Frederick Whymper. London: 


offer no distinctive features, beyond, perhaps, 
a greater facility in procuring, and a more un- 
bounded stomach for devouring, blubber, than 
their brethren of the frigid zone. Such people are 
totally mistaken, and they have only to read, to 
recognise their error. Mr Whymper’s book is not 
at ali like other books recording arctic travel ; the 
Yukon is an unparalleled river, and the tribes 
which are scattered about the awe-inspiring region 
far beyond Siberia—far beyond the extreme out- 
posts of Russian civilisation, in a clime to which 
Archangel represents itself as the sunny south 
—have many distinguishing traits and customs, 
They are not like Hall’s Esquimaux, though their 
actual lives are nearly as rigorous; and the perusal 
of Mr Whymper’s researches among them leaves 
by no means the same sense of wondering sadness 
as that created by the narrative of the enthusiastic 
American explorer. Much of the difference between 
the kinds of impression made by two narratives 
which necessarily have many characteristics in 
common, arises from the sense, that in the one 
instance there is a great deal to be done, much 
money to be made, many of the boldest enterprises 
of civilisation to be undertaken, and that there are 
men ready to do these things ; while in the other, 
there is awful isolation, and hopeless barrenness, 
None will go to the country of the Innuit, and 
they will die out, and leave no sign; but the land 
in the midst of which lies, in a i an 
icebound sleep, the magnificent Yukon, for a 
course of two thousand miles, is contin 

exploitable, and about to be made the most of. 

The romance and enterprise of the expedition 
would make it delightful to think about, even if 
one did not care to know what are the advantages 
which the United States are likely to reap from a 
‘deal’ which is regarded by many as preliminary 
to an American occupation of the entire continent. 
Candid minds, who do not adopt the ‘ every school- 
boy’ jargon of assuming that everybody knows 
everything about the most unlikely subjects, will 
ask: How do you get to Alaska? and what is it 
like, when you do get there? Mr Whymper is 
very lucid on these points, but the impression he 
creates at the first, is, familiarly put, that you 
‘get there’ (on the map) by going as far north as 
you have ever imagined, and then a great deal 
further. The expedition went from Vancouver's 
Island, but, in reading the book with a map, it is 
more comprehensible to take the overland route 
through Russia, and begin, as the real interest of 
his book ins, at Sitka, or New Archangel, the 
capital of 
the Pacific shores of America. 

Concerning the interior of the desolate region to 
which they were bound, only the traders of the 
Russian-American Fur Company had any infor- 
mation, and they had not imparted it. i 
of the Russian | + had explored it indeed, and 
written about it, but in Russ; and a 
translation of his work, though made, was never 
printed. No doubt the present rs of this 
grim domain of the north will have it thoroughly 
investigated. The expedition commenced its tor- 
tuous voyage among the islands, sailing from Sitka, 
in June, for Behring’s Sea. With their arrival in 
Plower Bay, the absolutely novel interest of the 
narrative ins, and we are immediately intro- 
duced to the Tchuktchis, a tribe who live on a 


little ‘spit’ of utterly barren land, in tents inge- © 
niously constructed 


of skins, stretched on roofs 


ka, the most northern harbour on 
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and walls formed of the large bones of whales and 
walrus. These people, who are amazingly strong 
—it is a common thing for one of them to carry 
unaided a ship-carpenter’s chest weighing two 
hundred ds—are e to the most fright- 
ful cold and wind, yet there they live, never seeking 
the thainland. They live by fishing, and on the 
fish they take ; wood they have none; blubber- 

are their only fire and light. Their canoes 
are made of skins stretched on bones, like their 
houses. They are a -humoured people, who 
sew their children up in reindeer-skin clothing, so 
that they look like walking bags, and tumble about 
with the utmost impunity. ‘It is said,’ writes 
our author, with commendable caution, ‘that the 
Tchuktchis murder the old and feeble, but only 
with the victims’ consent! They do not indulge 
in any unnecessary cruelty, but stupefy the aged 
sacrifice before letting a vein, by putting some 
substance up the nostrils.’ This interesting trait 
of manners was imparted to Mr Whymper by one 
‘Nan-kum, an unusually sharp and original 
‘native’ of those parts. This personage, being 
taken into the engine-room of the steamer Wright, 
exhibited much intelligent curiosity, examined 
machinery closely, shook his head, and said 
solemnly: ‘Too muchee wheel, makee man too 
muchee think.’ How many civilised visitors to 
exhibitions of machinery have been of Nan-kum’s 

inion ! 

At Norton’s Sound, the expedition made its first 
winter-camp, and the preparations for the sleigh- 
journey to the far interior were begun. These 
included the selection of sledges, dogs, harness, and 
skin-clothing, and the division of stores. Late in 
October, they started, a, Ae shortest known route 
from the coast, to the Yukon river. A wondrous 
feeling it must have been, when the little party 
were hairly off, and the unknown, unmapped tracts 
of the great north lay before them, the snow-clad 
solitudes, and the glorious Northern Lights. The 
tone of Mr Whymper’s narrative is that of exhila- 
ration throughout ; he responds with the readiness 
of the artistic temperament to the inspiritin, 
influence of the temperature, and the wildness an 
daring of the journey, and one never has a chance 
of sympathetic shivering in reading his book. He 
makes light even of tle snow-shoes, which are five 
feet long, and are occasionally used in an extem- 
porary fashion as sledges, but which must be 

orribly fatiguing and troublesome. They had 
one hundred and seventy miles to go, and all 
started in good heart and ‘form,’ The dogs, always 
interesting in such narratives, were not satisfac- 
ory, in, so to speak, a moral point of view. The 

too much of the wolf in them, and thoug 

they did their work, and not badly, they did not 
like it, or make friends with their masters. The 
party comprised nine persons, and their ‘track’ 
was the frozen surface of the Umlachleet river. 
They travelled all day, and slept at night on beds 
of firbrush made on the ice, closely — together, 
and covered by a large deerskin robe. In two days 
they came to an Indian summer village, where 
they found curious underground dwellings, and 
harmless, kind ple, very dirty, and good- 
natured, with whom they ‘traded’ away small 
articles in cutlery for food for the party and their 
dogs. Feeding the dogs is the most serious and 
frequent difficulty in these laborious journeys. It 
is impossible to carry large quantities of provisions ; 
and if the villages are not reached in time to 


pane the animals becoming unmanageable from 
unger, or are found destitute of the dried fish 
used jor feeding them, the dogs desert, after eating 
— within their reach, including their own 


ess. 

Mr Wh r gives the Indian tri the 
Makalute Co-Yukon people, a 
good character for honesty, in which they are 
truly admirable, when the rigorous conditions of 
their own lives are duly considered. . ‘ On leaving 
Versola Sofka, he says, ‘we found the loads too 
great for our dogs, and raised an erection of poles, 
in which we deposited some bags. I may here say 
once for all, that our men often left goods, consist- 
ing of tea, flour, molasses, bacon, and all kinds of 
miscellaneous items, scattered in this way over the 
country, and that they remained untouched by the 
Indians, who frequently travelled past them.’ One: 
naturally looks for some record of physical suffering 
from cold during this journey, but finds it only on 
one occasion, which gives rise to some curious and 
unexpected information respecting the climate. 
‘Our coldest day occurred in December, when the 
thermometer fell to ninety degrees below freezing. 
But the weather was lovely, no wind blew or snow 
fell, and we did not feel the cold so much as at 
other times. The effect on the stores in our ma 
zine was a very interesting study: our dried app. 
were a mass of rock, bo 
with an axe; our molasses formed a thick b 
ec and no knife we had would cut a slice of 

m from the bone.’ This was long after they had 
reached the Yukon, and ‘made things comfortable’ 
for coming and going on their exploring tri 

Their first sight of the great river of the Secutite 
north was after this wise. ‘About noon, from a 
slight eminence, we could see a faint streak of blue 
over the trees; we travelled hard to reach it, and 
at sundown broke from the woods, shot down a 
steep bank, and stood on an immense snow-clad 
field of ice—the mighty Yukon! Hardly a patch 
of clear ice was to be seen; all was covered by a 
wintry mantle. Let the reader think of a river 
two thousand miles long, and, anywhere on this 
part of its course, from one to four or five miles 
wide, one unbroken mass of snow-covered ice, from 
its source to its mouth, and he will then "have 

ictured to himself the Yukon in winter. 
fosn prepared to see a large stream, but had formed 
no conception of the reality. Neither pen nor 
pencil can give any idea of the dreary grandeur, 
the vast monotony, or the unlimited expanse we 
saw before us. 

At Nulato, the expedition established its head- 
quarters, and found life very pleasant, especiall 
when the fish-traps set in the ice were w 
supplied with the fine fish of the t river. It 
is a strange kind of life to contemplate, especially 
when we remember how large a portion of it was 

in darkness. 

On the 21st December, the sun rose at 10.40 a.M., 
and set soon’ after 12.30 p.m. How many English- 
men have seen that sight, or its converse, when, on 
the 2lst June, the sun set a few minutes after 11, 
and rose at a quarter to 12? ‘How near we were 
to the arctic circle, says Mr Whymper, ‘I leave 
to those who understand the subject; suffice it to 
say the sun was absent from our gaze not over 
forty-five minutes,’ Christmas-day in the midst 
of the awful ice-kingdom was observed with as 
much propriety as possible, and with quite an 
extraordinary amount of jollity; and on the 27th 
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they beheld a sight so wonderful, so beautiful, that 
to read of it makes one feel that the journey would 
have been worth making, had it only resulted in 
that one spectacle of the sublimity of the heavens. 
‘Just as we were turning in for the night, a fine 
auroral display in the north-west was announced, 
and we all rushed out to witness it. It was not 
the conventional arch, but a graceful, undulating, 
ever-changing “snake ” of electric light ; evanescent 
colours, pale as those of a lunar rainbow, ever and 
again flitting through it; and ray f streamers and 
scintillations moving upwards to the bright stars, 
— distinctly shone through its hazy, ethereal 
‘orm.’ 

The country is very thinly inhabited; but the 
natives are harmless and intelligent, and have 
been hitherto so sparingly exposed to the con- 
tamination of the white man, that they are 
infinitely less vicious and more healthy than any 
of the coast tribes. They have some old customs, 
but they are not revolting. They do not inter the 
dead, but put them in oblong boxes, raised on posts, 
and decorated with strips of skin; in fact, into 
four-post coffins. They have certain superstitions 
with regard to the bones of animals, which they will 
neither throw in the fire nor to the dogs. hen 
Lo 4 saw the strangers careless in such matters, they 
said it — ent them from catching or shoot- 
ing successfully. Also, they will not throw away 
their hair or nails, just cut short, but save them, 
sometimes hanging them in packages to the trees. 
The expedition made numerous and extensive 
explorations, and had planned out a large extent 
of the telegraph route, when they learned the suc- 
cessful laying of the Atlantic cable, and subsequent 
abandonment of the telegraph scheme ; intelligence 
which they naturally received with much vexation. 
They came in contact with many of the tribes who 
thinly populate the semi-mystical land of the far 
north, and found them uniformly kind, harmless, 
and pathetically absurd. The Fur Companies 
trade with all these tribes, of whom the original 
mountain-men are the most primitive. An active 
English missionary, Mr Macdonald, is labouring 
hard among them, and with good hope of success, 
if he can but keep them from contact with his 
countrymen. 

The summer comes suddenly in this wonderful 
region, and when it came the explorers navigated the 
river in their birch canoes, seeing much that was 
beautiful, curious, and interesting, and experien- 
cing on one occasion the very odd sensation—a shock 
of earthquake on the water! During these expedi- 
tions, the Indians who accompanied > Ha frequently 
killed the moose-deer in the river. Monotony per- 
vaded the commissariat department. They Mad 
nothing but boiled moose-meat to eat, and they got 
very tired of it. The members of the expedition 
enjoyed excellent health. They had broken up 
into parties, and gone different ways, the nine 
among whom Mr Whymper was included keepin 
together; and when they all met and encam 
at Plower Bay, while waiting for the arrival of the 
ship in whieh they were to embark, they mustered 
a hundred and twenty men, who had wintered at 

laces as widely apart as the Anadyr, Plower Bay 
itself, and Russian America. Of those who had 
encountered the hardships of that arctic clime, 
only one had died ; while another, captivated by 
the charms of some lovely squaw, had determined 
to remain—a voluntary exile in Eastern Siberia! 

No less interesting is the narrative of the 


telegraph explorations on the Asiatic side of this 
boundless and desolate territory, in the course of 
which negotiations were carried on with the 
Tunguse, a very superior and crafty tribe, and all 
the locomotion and baggage carrying was done by 
means of the reindeer. Riding a reindeer sounds 
very ludicrous, and the effect is heightened by the 
otnale grave remark that it requires considerable 
dexterity to mount a reindeer without the assist- 
ance of stirrups! It is earnestly to be hoped that 
one of the gentlemen engaged in the Asiatic ex- 
loration will give us as much information as Mr 

hymper has afforded us, and do it as pleasantly. 

That the extreme northern division of its newly 
acquired territory may remain permanently value- 
less to the United States’ government, Mr Whym 
regards as possible ; but that, on the whole, Russian 
America is well worth having, he entertains no 
doubt whatever. 


RATHER AN ADVENTURE—FOR 
AN UNDERGRADUATE. 


‘For Heaven’s sake, take me over !’ 

So cried a pale panting man to William Egerton, 
who was sculling easily down the reedy river 
Cam. Egerton looked up in the direction of the 
cry, and saw a sight which gave him a shock, and 
made him ‘hold up’ his boat immediately. The 
man who had called out so piteously clambered 
down the bank to the very edge of the water, 
where he stood with blood pouring from his nose, 
his face like that of a ghost, his dress disordered, 
his neckerchief awry, his hat pressed tightly over 
his head, his long hair hanging about like a bundle 
of snakes, and his hands clasped imploringly before 
him as he repeated his cry: ‘For Heaven’s sake, 
sir, take me over! Do, for Heaven’s sake, put me 
across !” 

‘Why can’t you go over the ferry?’ asked 
Egerton discontentedly. ‘This isn’t a ferry-boat.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, put me across!’ repeated the 
man, stretching out his hands as if to catch hold 
of Egerton’s boat. ‘Do put me across—the devils 
are after me !’ 

‘What devils ?’ asked Egerton. 

‘The bailiffs—the bailiffs! Oh, put me across!’ 

‘I doubt whether my boat will hold both of us,’ 
grumbled Egerton. ‘Here, catch the end of my 
seull, and pull the boat in. Gently, gently, or 
you'll capsize me.’ 

For the man had eagerly seized the scull, and 
very nearly upset the boat, which, though it was 
not canvas-covered, and though it was called at 
Cambridge a tub, was in reality a very light skiff, 
such as many a mother would think it dangerous 
for her darling son to trust himself in alone. How- 
ever, the miserable man was able, and apparently 
delighted to get into even so frail a craft. 

Egerton pushed off very carefully, and just as 
he had dipped his sculls for the first stroke, he 
heard a hoarse, dull, confused roaring in the dis- 
tance, and the wretched passenger cried : ‘ Quicker 

uicker ; they ’re a-coming : can’t ye hear 
rton was on the point of making an angry 
rejoinder, for he didn’t at all like the man’s tone ; 
but young men of twenty sympathise with those 
who are escaping from the bailiffs, and he merely 
replied coolly: ‘All right, my friend ; as soon as 
I get settled to my ale 5 I’ll take you across like 


ashot. I don’t know whether you care about your 
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trousers and things, but the blood from your nose 
is dropping all over them.’ 

The man only shook his head carelessly, and 
kept his eyes fixed on the opposite hank. 

rton gave way with a will, and as he had to 
steer for himself, he was obliged occasionally to 
turn his head to see where he was going. ce 
as he faced about again, and looked towards his 
passenger, he saw the latter watching a number of 
circles in the water astern of the boat. As the 
passenger twisted his head back to its former 
position, the boat gave a lurch, and Egerton said 
angrily: ‘You’d better sit still, my friend ; what 
the deuce were you looking at ?’ 

‘Nothing’ 

‘You were looking at something, I’m sure, for 
Isaw the circles in the water myself; I suppose 
a fish jumped.’ 

‘Yes, that were it, master, said the passenger 
dreamily ; ‘a fish jumped—I see it.’ 

By this time they had reached the opposite bank, 
for the Cam is a narrow river; aaa the man, 
having got ashore, ran up the steep path which 
led down to the river as fast as his legs would 
carry him, without speaking a word or looking 
behind him. 

‘Well,’ thought Egerton, as he pulled away, ‘he 
might have said “Thank’ee” at anyrate; but I 
suppose he is in too great a funk to be civil’ 

As he rowed along leisurely towards the favourite 
inn on the river’s bank, he heard the voices of 
the pursuers getting plainer and plainer as they 
came nearer and nearer, and it sounded as if they 
were shouting ‘Murder! murder!’ He laughed 
as he thought of the dodge the bailiffs must have 


| used to get a crowd to assist them in the pursuit 


of a poor runaway, whose only crime was prob- 
ably shortness of work, which was necessarily 
followed by arrears of rent; and he chuckled 
as he thought of the start he must have helped 
the fugitive to get; for the bridge was half a mile 
off, and the nearest ferry was close at hand cer- 
tainly, but had nobody in attendance, as the young 
gentlemen at college, who were the chief patrons 
of the ferries, were nearly all of them away for the 
long vacation. Egerton was one of the few still 
left at Cambridge, where he was supposed to be 
reading for his next examination. He could now 
distinctly hear voices calling upon him to stop, but 
he only quickened his stroke, and knew he should 
be at The Plough almost as soon as any of them 
could get across to the towing-path, which was on 
the other side of the river, and which was by far 
the nearest way for foot-passengers. At the inn 
he would undoubtedly find other boats like his 
own, and who should say in which the fugitive 
debtor had been helped across the river? Besides, 
the bailiffs couldn’t do anything—beyond abusing 
him, if they cared or dared to abuse hin—oves if 
they knew to whom they owed the spoiling of the 
chase. So he ‘sp ’ cheerfully down to The 
Plough, put up his boat amongst several others like 
his own, and sauntered into the smoking-room, 
where he was soon engaged in a game of bagatelle 
with one of the many young gentlemen who were 
there, and who were sup , a8 he was, to be 

nding their vacation at the University for 

purpose of studying ancient lan ages or 
mathematics. He was not half through bis first 
game when there was heard from the towing-path 
hoarse cry of ‘ Boat! 


He rushed out with the rest, and stood on the 
lawn whilst a boat went across to the towing-path 
and brought over about a dozen persons, among 
whom there were two men who evidently were in 
authority, for they ordered the rest about in a 
high and mighty manner, and one of the two, 
turning to the lad in charge of the moored skiffs, 
asked with the air of one who had a right to ask: 
‘Which of these boats came in last, pray?’ 

The boat-keeper without hesitation pointed to 
Egerton’s. 

‘And which of you young gentlemen,’ continued 
the questioner, ‘rowed down in this boat ?’ 

He was answered by a careless laugh from the 
knot of young men in flannel garments and straw 
hats, pot by a scornful inquiry : ‘What the dickens 
has it to do with you?’ 

The two men who assumed so much authority 
consulted together in a whisper, carefully examined 
Egerton’s boat, and then one of them having 
apparently taken the measure of the young oars- 
men, said civilly: ‘If you young gentlemen will 
come with us into a private room, I think I can 
make it plain to you what the dickens it has to do 
with us.’ 

The young oarsmen interchanged looks of in- 

uiry ; and when Egerton exclaimed: ‘Oh! come 
eax, let us hear what they have to say,’ a general 
move was made towards the inn; and the two men 
in authority and the young oarsmen locked them- 
selves in a private room, everybody else being left 
outside. 

One of the two men immediately opened the 
proceedings by saying in a severe tone of voice: 
‘This is a very serious business, gentlemen. I 
hold a warrant for the 5 oer of a m 
and here is the warrant. e tracked the man; 
found out the house where he was, and we had 
almost reached his hiding-place, when somehow or 
other he got wind of it, and bolted towards the 
river. - He had a goodish start of us, though he did 
come down a cropper (and hurt himself, I should 
say) jumping a low wall; but we kept him in sight 
1 anid the common, and we saw him landed on 
the other side of the river by somebody in one of 
these skiffs you young gentlemen use, and dressed, 
as far as we could see, exactly as you are dressed. 
If it was one of you, we depend on you to tell us 
which it was,’ 

There was a short silence, and then one of the 
young oarsmen asked: ‘What had the man been 

oing ?’ 

‘He is suspected,’ answered the officer solemnly, 
‘of doing murder. 

There was a start and exclamation of horror 
amongst the young oarsmen, and all eyes were 
nore expectantly towards Egerton, who, pale as a 
sheet, and horror-stricken at the notion of havin 
aided a murderer, could scarcely find voice enoug! 
to say: ‘I put him across: he said the bailiffs were 
after him, 

‘I daresay he did, remarked the officer drily ; 
‘and now you have thrown us off the scent. I 
suppose you didn’t see which way he went?’ 

couldn't, answered rton disconsolately ; 
‘he was hidden directly by the wood ; and when he 

t to the top of the py Bang there were five roads 
for him to choose from.’ 

‘Exactly,’ rejoined the officer bitterly. ‘I knew 
that: and the people were knocked up, and my 
mate and I couldn’t go all five ways. You’ve 


made a pretty mess, young gentleman. 
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anxiously. 


cer. 

‘Anywhere and in any disguise, I think,’ 
answered Egerton, ‘for I watched him carefully all 
the time I sat opposite to him, and I noticed 
amongst other things that he had lost two front 
teeth, and that he had an anchor tattooed on his 
left wrist.’ 

‘Did he throw anything into the river?’ asked 
the officer. 

Egerton started, as a sudden recollection flashed 
across him, and he replied : ‘I didn’t see him drop 
anything in the river, but I remember well that 
he we capsized the boat by suddenly turning 
round and back in, and that afterwards 1 saw 
several circles in the water, as if a fish had jumped, 
or something had been dropped in the river. He 
said a fish had jumped, but your question makes 
me think it was not so.’ 

“a Could you point out the spot?’ inquired the 


cer, 

‘ Yes,’ answered Egerton, ‘ within a yard or so.’ 

‘And now, sir, continued the officer, ‘I must 
ask for your name and address.’ 

Both were readily given, and taken down. 

The two officers then muttering discontentedly 
that they had ‘lost time enough already, prepared 
to depart. Egerton went part of the way with 
them, and by earnest entreaty obtained from the 
principal, Sergeant Gumps, a promise that they 
would let him know from time to time how they 
in their search. 

e river was dragged, under proper super- 
intendence, at the spot indicated b a ang 
amongst many strange articles fished up, there was 
a life-preserver, which was taken possession of by 
the authorities. 

rton grew so restless and sleepless with 

inking of what he had done, that when 9 week 
had elapsed, during which he had received no 
satisfactory intelligence, he determined to set out 
for Y——, from which seaport Sergeant Gumps 
had dated his last letter. He went to the lodgings 
of the sergeant, who was evidently very pleased to 
see him. 

‘How are you, Mr m ?’ exclaimed the 
sergeant cheerfully. ‘I am delighted to see you, 
sir; you’ve come in the nick of time. I was just 
going to write to you, to ask you if you could make 
it convenient to come over here. ere’s news to 
tell you, sir.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Egerton, ‘ come over to my hotel in 
half-an-hour and dine with me, and then you can 
tell me all about it. I’m staying at The Albion,’ 

*I’ll be there, sir, without fuil,’ said the sergeant. 

He was as good as his word ; and when the meats 
of The Albion had been removed, and the wines of 
The Albion were sparkling on the table between 
him and Egerton, he unfolded his tale and emptied 
his = at his leisure. 

‘I'll begin at the beginning, sir,’ he said. ‘Of 
course you recollect that about a month ago there 
was a story in the a about a man that — a 
ay in Suffolk. The man had living with him 

wife, and his wife’s mother, an old woman 
over seventy. One evening, the man and his wife 
went out to a merry-making, some miles off, 
ae the old woman to take the pike-money and 
e gate, and all that. They ’d done the same 


as most of the people that went backwards and 
forwards on that road were friendly with the pike- 
keeper, and his wife and her mother ; and many of 
the foot-passengers used to go into the ‘toll-house, 
and sit a bit, and have a talk. Amongst these was 
a tramp called Jack Andrews. Nobody knew any 
harm of him: he was a handy chap, and was 
always tramping about the country doing odd jobs 
here and there. Well, the very evening the pike 
man and his wife went out to the merry-making, 
Jack Andrews happened to go into the toll-house, 
and heard them talking about it, and saying they 
shouldn’t be home very likely before morning. 
Well, they didn’t get home until one in the morning, 
and when they got home they found the door of the 
toll-house open, and when they went in they saw 
the poor old woman dead on the ground, with her 
chal teomen in; and the money that was ready for 
the collector, who was expected to call next day, 
was gone. It was a tidy sum, and all in coin. 
There was an inquest, of course; and it came out 
in evidence that Jack Andrews had known about 
the money and where it was put ; and a stranger, 
who drove through the toll-gate between twelve 
at night and one, when there was generally little 
or no traffic on that road, said the gate was opened 
to him by a man, who, by the description, must 
have been Jack Andrews, though he ought by that 
time to have been a good six hours’ tramp away 
from the place. The verdict was an open one; 
you know what that is, sir: “ Murder against some 
person or persons unknown.” However, I got a 
warrant for the apprehension of Jack Andrews. 

‘I never saw en and I don’t know anything 
more of him by sight than the glimpse I got as we 
chevied him (for I’ve no doubt, from my informa- 
tion, it was him) the other day, when you came and 
spoiled the business (excuse me, sir) with your 
boat. From inquiries we have made, we ’ve every 
reason to believe that the man you took over in 
your boat is now in this town, and thinks he is 

ing to sail the day after to-morrow for Australia. 

ut J think we shall spoil his little game. If you 
can swear he is the man you put across the river, 
I can swear the man you put across is the man we 
chased ; and I have evidence to prove that the 
mah we chased is Jack Andrews. Whether he 
committed the murder or not, is another question. 
The man I speak of goes every night to a public- 
house in this town: | keep it oa watched, and 
I’ve sufficient force at hand for all emergencies, 
If you’ve no objection, we'll go to-night, where 

ou can see him without being seen yourself, and 
Ton then decide what is to be done,’ 

‘I'll go at once, if you like, cried Egerton, 
springing up excitedly. 

‘It ain’t time yet, sir,’ said the officer, lookin 
coolly at his watch ; ‘it isn’t nine o’clock yet, an 
our man seldom goes to the public before ten, and 
never leaves until it closes.’ 

So coffee and cigars were enjoyed; and after- 
wards, Egerton and the officer sauntered to The 
Angler. A nod of understanding was exchanged 
between the officer and the barmaid, and Egerton 
and the former were admitted within the bar, from 
which, through a little circular window, they could 
command a full view of the taproom and its 
occupants, 

The officer arranged matters so that he and 
Egerton could, by changing places, see every part 
of taproom without being themselves seen ; 


thing 
ing often enough before, and no harm came of it, 


and he cautioned Egerton simply to watch and 
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observe, and not to make any remark about what 


saw. 

He himself narrowly scanned his companion’s 
behaviour, and smiled grimly when he once saw 
him half-rise from his chair, open his mouth, and 
point with his finger, and then sink down again, 
and shake his head as if he had made a mistake. 

This was enough for Sergeant Gumps, who 

just one more glass of grog and then 
rture. 

rton ed, and as he si his ? 
looked en a ceva direction 
last he sprang up, with a upon his lips; but 
the pulled him — for 
silence. After a few compliments to the aid, 
Sergeant Gumps (who had, of course, been all this 
time in plain clothes) suggested that it was time 
to go. Rosen assented ; and as the two strolled 
towards Egerton’s hotel, the sergeant and he were 

full of question and answer. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the sergeant, ‘did you see any- 
anybody in particular ?’ 

‘Well,’ answered Egerton, ‘I saw an awful lot 
of ruffians, and the worst to look at was a brute 


one eye. 
‘ 4 ha !’ laughed the sergeant ; ‘ that was one of 
my mates. He does make up beautiful ; he’s been 
taken on suspicion himself.’ 

‘I don’t wonder at it,’ growled Egerton ; ‘ but 1 
didn’t see the man we were looking for. 

‘Are you sure ?’ asked the sergeant slily. ‘ What 
made you jump up, and nearly cry out, eh ?’ 

‘Because I fancied I did see him,’ answered 
Egerton ; ‘ but, though I thought I could swear to 
the man’s general look and expression, it couldn’t 
have been he.’ 

‘Why not?’ inquired the sergeant. ‘I rather 
believe in general expression myself’ 

‘Why, the man I rowed over the river was a 
white-faced man, whereas this was as brown 


? 


‘A great deal can be done with walnut-juice, 
interrupted the sergeant quietly. 

‘The man I rowed over the river, said Egerton, 
‘had long snake-like hair, whereas this man’s 
hair was ’—— 

‘There are plenty of barbers,’ interrupted the 
sergeant again, ‘who can cut and dye, and do all 
sorts of things to the hair.’ 

‘The man I rowed over the river, continued 
Egerton angrily, ‘ had lost two front teeth, and had 
an anchor tattooed on his left wrist, whereas this 
had all his front teeth to shew, and ’—— 

‘A great piece of sticking-plaster on his left 
wrist, once more interrupted the sergeant: ‘ you 
didn’t see that, Mr Egerton, did you !—I did, sir ; 
and let me tell you, I have heard of a dentist in 
this town who lately put in two front teeth for a 

was yoing to say I couldn’t get a ook at 
his left pettishly, ‘ but you 
interrupted me.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, rejoined the sergeant. 

‘Then you think, said Egerton snappishly, ‘ the 
man I was so much struck with was the man {’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think anything at all about it, sir,’ 
said the sergeant. ‘ All ‘4 want to know is, whether 
= saw anybody you could swear to as being, or 

ing very like, the man you rowed over the 

Egerton was silent for a moment or two, and 


with a knobby stick in his hand, and a patch over 


then he said: ‘It would be a frightful thing to 
take the wrong man.’ 

‘Certainly,’ assented the sergeant. 

‘And to-morrow is the last chance?’ asked 
Egerton with vexation. 

‘You heard him say yourself, sir,’ answered the 

t in a tone of remonstrance, ‘that he would 
give his farewell supper to his mates to-morrow 
night, and start the next morning for Australia. 

erton reflected a little, and then said in a 
determined voice : ‘Look here, Sergeant Gumps; 
I will go into The Angler to-morrow night, and 
into the taproom at the time this man gives his 
supper, and I warrant I’ll find out whether he is 
or is not the man I rowed across the Cam. 
—What do you say to that ?’ 

‘It will S a dangerous job, sir, answered the 
sergeant quietly. ‘It’s a desperate set of villains 
he is going to stand supper to ; but he has invited 
my mate, who, of course, will be on your side, and 
I shall be in the bar, and there’ll be several more 
of us within hail ; so I think, if you don’t mind 
walking into the taproom when supper’s over, and 
grog is on, you might make things tolerably certain. 

it is the man I think, he’ll know you, and shew 
it, whether you can ise him or not.’ 

‘Very well; I’ll be there at ten o'clock,’ said 
Egerton ; ‘and you may depend upon it I’ll find 
out whether it is our man or not.’ 

The next night, at a little before ten, Egerton 
walked into the taproom at The Angler. The man 
he wanted to see was there, ladling out punch to 
five as ugly-looking ruffians (including the police- 
officer) as Egerton had ever seen. There were two 
or three other customers scattered singly about the 


room. 

As Egerton, who had put on his boating-clothes, 
not only as being best suited to the place he 
intended to visit, but also as being most likely to 
lead to his early recognition by the man he had 
rowed over the Cam, entered the room, he heard 
one of the punch-drinkers say : ‘ Friends, a toast, 
I ain’t much of a chap to jaw, so] ll give it short 
and sweet—“ Luck to Bob Jeffreys, the giver o’ the 
feast, and may he have a good time in Australia.”’ 

The toast was duly honoured; and as the man 
called Bob Jeffreys prepared to return thanks, and 
looked about him in search of ideas, he caught 
Egerton’s eye, dropped his lower jaw, and stared 
with all his might. 

‘How are you?’ said Egerton, nodding in a 
friendly way. ‘I think I’ve seen you somewhere 
before. 

‘Servant, sir,’ growled Bob Jeffreys, ‘though I 
can’t say as J know you.’ 

‘ P’raps the gen’lman Il jine us, if he’s a friend o” 
yourn, Bob,’ said one of the ruftians, making room, 

Egerton advanced to the table with alacrity, and 
the police-ofticer with the knobby stick managed 
to interpose himself between Jeffreys and Egerton; 
at the same time two of the men scattered singly 
about the room moved so as to be between the 
punch-drinkers and the door. 

‘I’m sure you must recollect me,’ said Egerton 
— : ‘didn’t I put you across the Cum in my 


Bob Jeffreys looked as black as thunder, but 
after a moment’s hesitation, he replied: ‘1 don’t 
know nothing about no Cam, nor no boats, nor 
nothing o’ the kind. If you’ll take a glass o’ 
punch, you’re welcome ; but you ain’t the gen’l- 
man I took you for.’ 
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‘Then I must be mistaken,’ said Egerton resign- 


y- 

‘Yes, you are,’ growled Bob Jeffreys. 

‘And being mistaken,’ continued Egerton, ‘I 
think that instead of drinking your punch, I ought 
to stand a bowl.’ 

All the ruffians swore a frightful oath that 
Egerton spoke like a gentleman, and even Bob 
Jeffreys smiled grimly as he said: ‘ You couldn’t 
say no fairer, young gen’lman: take a glass o’ this 
with us, and then you shall stand the next bowl.’ 

Jeffreys returned thanks in a brief 
speech for the toast that had been proposed, and 
a second bowl of punch was soon produced at 
Egerton’s expense. 

As they were drinking it, Egerton suddenly 
— Jeffreys: ‘What’s the matter with your 
wrist 

‘What the devil is that to you?’ was the fierce 
rejoinder. 

‘Oh, nothing !’ answered Egerton quietly ; ‘ but 
I don’t see why you should take offence, 

‘No offence, sir, no offence, returned Jeffreys, 
softening down; ‘but I get riled at everybody’s 
asking me the same thing: it’s a little bit of a 
wound I got; it isn’t much” And he concealed 
his left hand under the table. 

‘Perhaps you are not aware that the plaster is 
working off, remarked Egerton: ‘I suppose the 
wound is nearly healed ?” 

Jeffreys looked at his wrist, glanced suspiciousl 
at Egerton, and then re-arranged the — whic 
had been worked up by his shirt-sleeve, until a 
ry eye could see the curved part of an anchor. 

‘Yes,’ he growled in some confusion ; ‘it’s very 
near well.’ 

rton now said it was time for him to go, 
nodded to the party, and with a general ‘ good- 
night,’ oak 
n the bar he found Sergeant Gumps, to whom 
he whispered: ‘I can swear to the man: he has 
two false front teeth, and there is the anchor on 
his left wrist. Besides, I’ve heard his voice, and 
watched his face, and I can’t make any mistake.’ 

Sergeant Gumps smiled, and whispering : ‘ Fol- 
low me, walked into the taproom, the door of 
which was immediately leaned against by the two 
men who had been sitting close by it. 

As soon as Bob Jeffreys saw Egerton return with 
Sergeant Gumps, he seemed to have some mis- 
giving ; and when the latter walked up and said: 
‘I’m and I want you,’ Jeffreys 
attem to leap over the table, but was 
down by the man with the knobby stick. 

‘ You’re another of ’em, I suppose,’ he muttered. 
seeing how matters stood.—‘Come, lend a hand 
reparing fi h 

is mates were p or a rescue, when 
Sergeant Gumps remarked calmly: ‘It’s a charge 
of murder;’ whereupon they held aloof, and 
looked helplessly at one another. 

Jeffreys now made a desperate resistance, howled 
and shrieked, cursed his mates, and uttered the 
most fearful threats against rton; but Ser- 
geant Gumps soon produced a pair of handcuffs, in 
which, notwithstanding Jeffreys’ piteous allusions 
to his wound, his hands were secured, the sergeant 
ne ey taken the liberty of tearing off 
the plaster, and exposing to view no wound worse 
than a tattooed anchor of long standing. 

It will easily be understood that Bob Jeffreys 
was proved to be no other than Jack Andrews, in 


whose chest was found a suit of clothes, some of 
which were stained with blood. erton certainly 
could and did state in evidence that the clothes, 
which were proved to have been those worn by Jack 
Andrews when he was rowed across the Cam b 
Egerton, were considerably stained with blood from 
the wearer’s own nose. However, the life-preserver 
which was fished up from the river was sworn to 
as being exactly like one which Jack Andrews was 
in the habit of carrying before the murder, and 
which he never was known to have in his 
sion after he had been rowed by Egerton across 
the Cam; and the life-preserver was just the 
sort of instrument to inflict the injuries from 
which the old woman at the pike died. Moreover, 
a man, who could not well have been anybody 
except Jack Andrews, had opened the turnpike 
te at the very moment that the old woman must 
a been breathing her last ; and after the murder, 
Jack Andrews had appeared to be as unaccount- 
ably familiar with cash as he had before been 
accountably unfamiliar. In fact, two and two were 
put together by legal gentlemen in so ae 
a manner, that a jury returned a verdict of wilf 
murder against Jack Andrews; and Jack Andrews 
was hanged by the neck until he was dead. And 
Egerton, both in court and in the newspapers, 
received a severe reprimand for having very nearly 
enabled a criminal to escape from justice; and 
young gentlemen were warned to take to heart his 
example, and, if they would not assist, to at any- 
rate abstain from obstructing the law, even when 
its officers were believed to appear in the unpopular 
form of bailiffs. 


A HUSBAND’S VALENTINE 


Tue days are long and dull, dear, 

For I am far from thee ; 

Though nature smiles, and skies are clear, 
And bursting leaf, and budding tree, 

And flowers scattered o’er the lea, 

And all things tell that spring is here; 
Yet spring is not like spring, dear, 

When thou art not with me. 


The air is full of song, dear ; 

I sit here ’neath a tree, 

While loud and low, and far and near, 
The lark’s glad lay, the hum of bee, 
And all the changeful melody 

Of bappy spring invites my ear ; 

But sweetest songs are sad, dear, 

For thou art far from me. 


My friend is still the same, dear. 

His heart as true to me ; 

We love with love that scorneth fear ; 
We think aloud ; our speech is free— 
Jonathan I, and David he— 

Two hearts can scarcely be more near; 
Yet still I sigh and pine, dear, 

For thou art far from me. 


Oh, come, for all things sought, dear, 
Will come along with thee; 

The skies will be a clearer clear, 

And song of bird, and budding tree, 
And lambkins pranking on the lea, 

And all things sweet will sweet appear : 
Then come ; my heart sighs come, dear, 
And bring the spring to me. 
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